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department, to the Imperial Government, and
, therefore to collect those revenues from the tax-
payers themselves, until the Imperial quota was
satisfied, returning to the Dominion government
any funds collected over and above that amount.
In the case of Canada, Australia, South Africa,
or New Zealand the customs would amply suffice
for the purpose. So long as the United Kingdom
adhered to the policy of free trade, the customs
might not suffice, and power to collect excise and
income tax might have to be transferred by the
Court to the Imperial Government.

If the Dominion government still found the
? means of avoiding a remedy so drastic, the Court
should, in the last resort, be able to declare the
Imperial Parliament authorized to raise the neces-
sary revenues from the taxpayers of the defaulting
Dominion by Imperial statute, and to take what-
ever steps were necessary. The point would then
have been reached beyond which it lies not in the
power of human laws to go. A constitution can
make it clear, beyond the region of dispute, that
the government it creates is not to be paralysed
by means of the law, but only by a conscious and
evident breach of it. It cannot do more; but a
constitution which does less is of all engines of
government the most dangerous.1

As noted above, a government in collecting its
revenues has seldom to resort to the power of
distraint, because that power is so obviously effec-
tive that taxpayers find it easier, and also cheaper,
to pay their taxes without provoking its use.

1 For the technical modifications necessary to avoid disloca-
tion of Dominion finance, see Appendix, pp. 197-8.